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A Cross in Human History 


Wherever pure love meets sin in the loved one, at the junction of that 
love and that sin a cross of pain is set up. It is the nature of love to 
insinuate itself into the sorrows and sins of the loved one and make 
them its own. All love has the doom of bleeding upon it as long as 
there is sin in the loved one—inevitably so. If God is love, then when 
that love comes into contact with sin in the loved ones, a cross of pain 
will be set up at the junction of that love and that sin. But how would 
| know there is a cross upon the heart of God—he is a Spirit, and | am 
bounded by my flesh—how could | know there is the unseen cross 
on the heart of God? How would | know except he show me—show 
me by lifting up a cross in human history so that | could see through 
the outer cross the inner cross upon the heart of God? That has hap- 
pened. .§The outstretched arms of the cross are the arms of God 
stretched out to gather to his heart all the sin and sorrow of the world 
to make it his own. .. . The cross is saying, “|! love you enough to 
bear your sins in my own body and make them my own.” The cross 
is Love caring and sharing and bearing. 


—E. STANLEY JONES in Mastery, The Art of Mastering 
Life, just published by Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 


Worldwide Communion Sunday Will Be Celebrated on October 2 











Letters to the Editors 





Tells of Opportunity at Colorado Springs 





Air Academy Chaplain 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have just returned from a delightful 
vacation out West. We visited a number 
of national forests in “Colorful Colorado,” 
Rocky Mountain National Park, the Grand 
Tetons and Yellowstone. 

While in Denver we were the guests of 
one of my seminary classmates, John 
Stuart Bennett. Stuart, who is a full 
Colonel in the United States Air Force, is 
the first chaplain of the new United States 
Air Force Academy, now under construc- 
tion at Colorado Springs. The first class 
of cadets, numbering 350 is now undergo- 
ing training at the Academy’s temporary 
headquarters at Lowry Air Force Base in 
Denver. 

It was our privilege to attend Sunday 
service in the crowded temporary chapel. 
It was an inspiration! It was a matter of 
deep gratification to me to note the affec- 
tion in which these cadets hold their 
chaplain. Although their relationship was 
very recent (only a few weeks) these lads 
have already come to love their chaplain. 
The choir composed of about 60 voices was 
an inspiration to hear. The sermon was 
very helpful and the whole service was 
most worshipful. 

It seems to me that our church should 
feel signally honored in that one of our 
young ministers has been selected as the 
first chaplain of this important Academy. 
Personally, I think we should be very 
proud that “the powers that be” laid their 
hands on a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, South, to be the first chaplain of 
the United States Air Force Academy. 
Traditions, military and religious, are in 
the making—and it is heartening to know 
that a man with an evangelistic spirit, 
will be helping to set the spiritual tone 
and influencing the religious policy of this 
new institution, which is to take its place 
alongside West Point and Annapolis. 

This letter is written because I sin- 
cerely believe that some recognition should 
be made of this honor which has come 
to our church. 





CLAYTON C. CRAWFORD. 
Richmond, Va. 


Please advise us.. 


Elliott from Texas 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In the August 29 OuTLooK I notice that 
Robert F. Jones was listed as the repre- 
sentative from the Synod of Texas on the 
Committee on Interchurch Relations for 
the General Assembly. This is incorrect. 
I was chairman of synod’s nominating 
committee and synod elected William M. 
Elliott, Jr., (Dallas) to this position. 

R. MATTHEW LYNN. 
Midland, Texas 


Identifying Mentally III 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


. For the first time, since receiving 
Tue OvurTtook, the issue of August 29 
brought, what seemed to me, a definite 
“phony.” The lines on “Mental Illness” 
(Letters to the Editors) indicate an ig- 
norance of the subject on the part of the 
writer that could be spelled with a capitol 
I. If Catatonics, Hebephrenics, Schzo- 
phrenics et al cannot be “objectively veri- 
fied” then the medical, legal and nursing 
professions, plus chaplains, have cooper- 
ated for many years in vain in their battle 
to help “the most unfortunate persons in 
this world”—the mentally ill. 

T. CHARLES SIEBERT. 

Chicago, Il. 


Revival Is Just Beginning 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

In THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, Sept. 
5, 1955 was published an article entitled 
“Evidence of Religious Revival Is Ques- 
tioned.” A Texas minister expressed 
“misgivings” over what he called ‘the 
current tidal wave of religious revival.” 
I quote further, from his remarks: “Billy 
Graham draws vast throngs wherever he 
goes, money rolls into the church, vast 
new church buildings are planned—but 
our crime rate continues to climb.” Then, 
these questions: “Are taverns closing 
as new churches open? Are gambling 





Present demand for the new Going-to-College Handbook (Vol. 10, to be used through next 
commencement) is so great that we are concerned lest we deplete our stock and not have 
enough on hand to supply your needs as you provide these for all high school students. The 
rush to give ccpies to college students is about over, though some churches are sending the 
book to students who left before they ordered their supply. 


The big opportunity for a special presentation to teen-agers at home is just beginning, 
with the climax at National Christian College Day next April. 


We want to have ample stock to meet your needs. 
—soon. 


This may mean reprinting the book 
Will you please tell us at once about how many more you will be needing for 
your high school students? (This is an approved project of Presbyterian Men.) 


Edward D. Grant wrote us: “’. . . it’s the best yet! It makes me wish all over again that such 
a volume had been available back in 1916 when | was a prospect for just this sort of guid- 
ance. | would have given a lot to have had pages 60 and 61 before me at that time.” 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 North 6th Street e¢ Richmond 19, Va. 


dens going out of business? Is crime re- 
treating? Is public mortality at an all- 
time high?” 

My reply to all this is, there is abun- 
dant “evidence” of religious revival be- 
ginning; yet it is just beginning to sweep 
the nation. An infant must first learn to 
crawl, then walk, and grow to childhood 
and adult life. And it is utterly unrea- 
sonable and absurd to expect an infant or 
child to do a man’s work. So many Chris- 
tians are ‘babes in Christ” yet. Give the 
new churches time enough, let the reli- 
gious revival spread more and create 
more interest. Let the new members 
“grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” Let 
the positive gospel have its power. Then, 
will follow the negative triumphs. Do not 
expect “bad” things to be undone before 
the good is done, as many seem to do. Do 
not criticize the church for what is not 
done or for not getting undone many evils. 
Such criticisms fail to consider many 
things. Bea booster for a greater revival 
of religious interest and encourage those 
who endeavor to bring it about. 


May God bless the message of the great 
evangelists and religious leaders. May 
many more new churches be built and do 
a wonderful work motivating people to 
live the Christian Life—new life in Christ 
Jesus. This new life sufficiently mani- 
fested will in time overcome the evil 
tendencies. In all history this has been 
true, and it will be again, likewise. 

The Christian religion primarily builds 
up and causes the positive manifestations 
first. Then, with a greater blow on the 
“head of the serpent,” evil may be crushed. 
Action will be produced which means far 
more than just talking against gambling 


dens and “tavern” and whatnot. Why 
warn them of the attack? The surprise 
attack is more successful. Again I say 


let us stand for, speak for, and work with 
all who would help forward the religious 
revival. 

A few days ago a prominent man said to 
me, “Why does the church not destroy 
gambling dens and have places of evil 
closed?” The answer is to build more 
spiritual power and in time the evil will 
go, by the power of the Spirit. Influence 
more people to want more spiritual power, 
and the joints of evil will close. Nothing 
else can do it. 

W. L. LATHAM. 
Forest, Va. 


Further Correction 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In regard to Dr. James E. Clarke’s 
article, “When the Paraclete Comes” (Ovut- 
LooK, July 4), and the quotation from that 
article: “What Jesus had tried in vain 
to teach them (the disciples) was that 
eternal life did not mean a future life in 
another world, but a higher life in this 
world.” I wish to make this final correc- 
tion. 


Eternal life begins when we are born 
again (see John 3:3 and John 3:5) and 
never ends. It is carried with us into the 
next world. It begins in this world or 
not at all, and, if it begins at all, it is 
eternal which would have to be in the next 
world, for even this world is not eternal. 

I do not think the “Correction and Ad- 
dition” in the August 15 issue of THE Out 
LOOK brings to its readers the above in- 
formation. 

T. P. Horeer, Jr.. 
Laurel Hill, Fla. 
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Student Group Seeks 
To Enlarge Membership 


TirFin, O. (RNs)—Action to include 
more Negro colleges and universities in 
the student Christian movement was 
taken here by the twelfth annual general 
assembly of the United Student Christian 
Council. 

About 125 delegates from over the 
country, including several Negroes, at- 
tended the week-long conference on the 
campus of Heidelberg College. 

The assembly directed its executive 
committee to give serious study to adding 
to the student Christian program Negro 
institutions of higher learning not now 
represented. 

The Council, a federation of 14 major 
church student movements and agencies, 
is affiliated with the National Council 
of Churches. 

It also voted to accept administrative 
responsibility for voluntary ecumenical 
service projects, including youth work 
camps abroad and youth home and for- 
eign missions. 

New Committee 

A new committee established by this 
action will be administratively related 
to the Work Camp Committee of the 
World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
It will be responsible for U. S. participa- 
tion in overseas work camps. The com- 
mittee will recruit and select American 
students to take part in this world-wide 
program. 

The Council endorsed the World 
Student Christian Federation’s continued 
support of World University Service, an 
international non-political organization 
for relief of needy students in all coun- 
tries and for educational and cultural 
study. 

In taking the action the delegates said: 

“Particularly in the present world sit- 
uation, the World Student Christian Fed- 
eration—led by its faith in Jesus Christ 
the Reconciler of all men—should work 
to multiply occasions for contact and con- 
frontation between university men and 
women who hold diverging views, faiths, 
ideologies and cultures in world univer- 
sity service as well as outside of it.” 

Herluf Jensen of New York, the Coun- 
cil’s associate secretary for study, and 
Thomas Weisser of Basel, Switzerland, 
were named to supervise seven regional 
study conferences to be held during the 
1957 Christmas holidays. At these meet- 
ings, about 2,000 college and university 
students will study “Christian Unity in 
Our Academic Communities,” 


Catawba Presbytery (USA) Condemns 
Effort of North Carolina Governor 


Catawba Presbytery, the Presbyterian, 
USA, Negro presbytery in North Caro- 
lina, has taken issue with the proposal of 
Governor Hodges in his call for a volun- 
tary segregation plan in the public 
schools. 

The presbytery also commended the 
Synod of North Carolina of the U. S. 
church for speaking out “boldly on the 
matter of receiving members into the 
church without regard to race, creed or 
color” (OuTLOOK, July 18). 

In addition, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
was praised for its efforts “to obtain for 
people political, social, economic and even 
common human rights which have been 
denied to us by the leaders in government, 
nearly all through the Southland.” 

Also condemned was the recent slaying 
of Lewis Till, a 14-year-old Negro boy, 
in Mississippi. 

The reference to the Governor was in 
these terms : 


“We deplore the fact that His Excel- 
lency, Governor Luther Hodges, in his 
radio and television address of August 8, 
chose to lambast the NAACP and insult 
the thousands of Negroes living in the 
commonwealth of North Carolina by ask- 
ing them to accept a role of voluntary 
segregation which is in violation of the 
unanimous decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
May 17, 1954, and again on May 31, 1955, 
in which the court declared that segrega- 
tion of children in public schools of the 
nation is unconstitutional. 

“We heartily commend the action of a 
group of leaders, representing the Negro 
State Teachers’ Association of North Caro- 
lina, for the clear-cut statement issued by 
them in declining to accept the request 
made of them by the governor, that the 
Negro teachers join with him in his pro- 
gram for voluntary segregation of the 
races in public schools... .” 


Every minister of the presbytery was 
called upon to study the Supreme Court 
decision and “‘to give intelligent guidance 
to his people” in regard to it. 


At summer’s end of a pulpit exchange 


There Were Laughter and Tears: 
Halls Returned; McLellans Left 


(Adapted slightly from Kays Gary’s 
Charlotte Observer story.) 


That morning Charlotte’s Southern 
Railway depot rang with bursts of laugh- 
ter. 

In the afternoon it was bathed in tears. 

Delegations from Covenant Presbyte- 
rian Church did it all. 

Their pastor, Warner L. Hall, was 
home from the land of the heather. 

Hours later, the family of Andrew Mc- 
Lellan was departing North Carolina’s 
Queen City for Scotland. 

Pulpit Exchange 

It was the end of a summer chapter in 
which the two ministers had exchanged 
pulpits. 

A sign, “Welcome Home, Halls,” 
greeted Dr. and Mrs. Hall and their 16- 
year-old Nancy at 8:30 a.m. whereupon 
the puckish preacher of the Covenant 
pulpit shouted that he had ‘‘never seen 
so many beautiful women and so many 
ugly men” in all his life. 

The smile was shaped like a boom- 
erang. The umbrella was so Continental 


it belonged in a cloakroom of Parliament. 
And the burr in his voice was so thick 
you could have used it for a pincushion. 

Somebody said, ‘You sure got filled 
with Sectch, huh, Warner ?—adding with 
a chuckle, “I mean Scotland!” 

“Now you'll no be tellin’ all the things 
you know, Nancy girl,” he admonished 
his daughter. ‘‘We’re an agrrrreement 
among us, now!” 


Plenty of Time 

There was kissing and hugging and 
Dr. Hall’s voice urging, ‘‘Now, don’t any- 
body be bashful. We’ve plenty of time 
for such as this!” 

And he said the Charlotte welcome was 
almost as terrific as the send-off in Scot- 
land. 

“They piped us out. I never saw so 
many people so anxious to get a man out 
of town. In the middle of the night this 
bagpipe screamed like all the demons, 
wakin’ up half the town!” 

And he told how the church youth had 
greeted Nancy with a dance and sent 
her off with another one and how they 








lined up to kiss her goodbye. 
“I caught several getting in line twice 
but Nancy wouldn’t let me say a thing!” 
And Mrs. Hall who got up at 5 a.m. 
all summer to build fires in a wood-burn- 
ing kitchen stove, and doing the ironing 


on tke dining room table (to hear her 
husband tell it), wore a dreamy look in 
her eyes. 

“T shall ever be thankful,” she said, 
“our forebears had the foresight to come 
to America.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Here are transcribed answers to questions submitted by telephone or 

mail to a radio panel of ministers. The questions discussed by the 

members are recorded and amended or rewritten as participants desire 

before being printed. Giving answers are Francis W. Pritchard, New 

Providence church, Maryville, Tenn.; Robert P. Davis, First church, 

Virginia Beach, Va.; and Albert C. Winn, professor of Bible, Stillman 
College, Ala. 


PEOPLE WHO NEED LITTLE 


We must experience a need before 
we truly seek God. What message 
does the church have for those persons 
who are so favored in this world that 
they need or want for little? 


PRITCHARD: I am inclined to question 
whether there are such people in this 
world. In my churches I have served 
men of deep poverty and men of fabulous 
wealth. Sometimes it has been my cus- 
tom to go down the list of officers of the 
church and to pray for each one in turn. 
As I thought of those individuals, I rec- 
ognized that each one had some particular 
need in his life. Here was a man whose 
wealth was very great indeed and yet his 
daughter was suffering from a disease 
from which he would gladly have given 
all the money he had to relieve her. Thus 
one could go down the list and recognize 
the particular needs in every life. More 
than that, all of us are bound together 
in a world of need. In this world in 
which we live today we recognize that we 
face the possibility of ultimate catas- 
trophe for all mankind, and if that should 
happen, there are no secure places for 
anyone. All of us need God’s help at 
every moment of our lives. 


BIBLE AND DIVORCE 

Does the Bible sanction divorce and 
does it allow for remarriage afterwards 

regardless of whether either party dies? 
Davis: This is certainly a timely 
question due to the fact that the divorce 
rate is so much on the increase. The 
church is wrestling with the problem of 
divorce and remarriage. We turn back 
to the Old Testament and learn that 
Moses permitted a man to write a bill of 
divorcement and give it to his wife and 
then he was free. We also realize that 
this still continues in the Mohammedan 
religion, where a man may put aside his 
wife very easily. When we come to the 
New Testament, we find that Jesus goes 
back to this very law and says the reason 
Moses wrote this bill was because of the 
hardness of the heart of man. Sometimes 
it was rather hard on the woman. The 


4 


man could put away his wife, but the 
woman was not permitted to put away her 
husband so easily. When we look in 
the sixth chapter of Matthew, where di- 
vorce is mentioned, we certainly think 
that Jesus felt that for unfaithfulness one 
was still permitted to get a divorce, or to 
divorce his wife, but if we turn to the 
Gospel of Mark where he has the ques- 
tion brought to him again, Jesus uses the 
expression that whom God has joined 
together let not man put asunder. It 
would seem that he is putting a better 
and higher standard on the problem of 
divorce and remarriage. In our church 
there is the idea that a person may be 
divorced because of adultery and like- 
wise because of willful desertion of a 
long time and that the innocent party is 
eligible for remarriage. The Matthew 
passage, I believe, would make us think 
there is ground for remarriage. The 
Mark passage might make us feel there 
were no grounds for divorce and remar- 
hood. 


FIGURATIVE OR LITERAL? 


Are the horrors given in the Book of 
Revelation figurative or literal? 


WINN: Revelation is basically a fig- 
urative book. It was written, as we know, 
in a time when the church was under 
severe persecution and the author uses a 
kind of code which the scholars call 
apocalyptic symbolism, so that the Ro- 
man persecutors would not understand it 
while the Christian leaders would. Now 
they were familiar with the various fig- 
ures which the writer uses, from such 
books as Daniel and many other apo- 
calyptic writings current at that time. 
For example, he talks about the fall of 
Babylon when he means the fall of Rome; 
but if he had said Rome, the book would 
have been suppressed and would never 
have reached its readers. Now then, these 
“horrors” are described in the same code, 
and they cannot be understood literally. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
figurative language has no fulfillment. 
Many of the horrors predicted in Revela- 
tion have occurred, though not in literal 
word-for-word fashion. 


Mr. McClellan, who left Charlotte a 
week earlier, met his family in New York. 
From there they set sail for home—Kil- 
marnock, Ayrshire, Scotland. 

His wife, her sister and aunt, a son 
and daughter were goodbyed with a sign 
reading, “Will Ye No Come Back 
Again?” that brought Maureen out to 
the steps to say, “Who will furnish the 
money?” A sensible Scot line of reason- 
ing, that! 

Dr. Hall said the summer had been 
a vacation. He’d used his best Covenant 
sermons at West High Church and spent 
the days in between Sundays touring 
Europe. 

They'd visited a family in South Ger- 
many, a minister, his wife and son, to 
whom they’d been sending things for 
years—and the inn of a man who'd been 
a leader of the Norwegian underground 
in World War II, helping prisoners es- 
cape and return home. 


Not Getting Young People 

Dr. Hall had met concern for the 
church in Europe. In talking about it, 
the smile left his face and the quips 
didn’t come. 

“T felt too strongly the lack of enthu- 
siasm. And the young people—in Eu- 
rope they aren’t getting the young people. 
It was disheartening to see the doors of 
the church locked during the week. Only 
the doors of Catholic churches were open- 
ed at all times. 

“T heard no invitations from the pul- 
pit. The warmth of fellowship was miss- 
ing in churches of Norway and England. 

“Churches in England I know consider 
us as ‘too activistic.’ Perhaps, at time. 
But there must be closeness of people in 
the church. . . . Oh, I’m very happy to 
be home.” 

He lost no time in getting back to the 
job. There was a baby waiting to be 
baptized. 

“Gladly ...Gladly. On to Covenant, 
boys, and don’t go sparin’ the horses!” 


U. S. Church’s Giving 
Reported Through August 


Presbyterian, U. S., benevolences for 
eight months of the church year were re- 
ported as follows on August 31: 


Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $143,- 
479; 32% of the year’s budget. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $152,- 
468; 28.4%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $406,941; 
29%. 


General Fund (Atlanta), $243,800; 
31.36%; Interchurch Agencies, $7,549; 
38%. 


World Missions (Nashville), $1,593,635; 
52%. 
* * Ok 


IN THE SERMON, the minister speaks 
to the people for God; in the prayer, 
he speaks to God for the people; but in 
the Scripture reading, God speaks to the 
people.—Cuar_es R. Brown. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ The thrilling story of Grant County, Wisconsin 


When Churches Work Together 


¢¢¥ T IS amazing how strong Protes- 

tantism is in America. As churches 
we work apart from each other yet some- 
how the end product results in strength.” 

In general this statement is true. How- 
ever, in too many rural areas this working 
“apart from each other” results in ten- 
sions, unethical competition, and an in- 
difference toward the total welfare of the 
community. In most areas our strength 
“would be the strength of ten” if we were 
united in effort and purpose. An out- 
standing example of functional coopera- 
tion without corporate union has been 
developing in the Mid-west during the 
past few years. 

Grant County, Wisconsin, is located in 
the southwest corner of the state. It is 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi 
river and on the north by the Wisconsin. 
Scenically, it is beautiful country: wood- 
ed hills and verdant valleys, streams 
winding between bluffs, to join one of its 
mighty rivers. The people come from 
hardy pioneer stock, English and Welsh, 
Scandinavian and German. They came 
here first to mine lead, but they stayed 
to farm. The land is a cross section of 
all types that may be found in the Middle 
West—marginal, poor, fair, good, and 
excellent; steep hills and deep valleys, 
rolling country and flat land. These 
pioneers were predominantly Protestant. 
They built their churches in neighbor- 
hoods which could conveniently serve 
their families. They were Methodist and 
Congregational, Presbyterian and Luther- 
an. For almost a hundred years, the 
even tenor of their lives was little dis- 
turbed, but with the coming of mechan- 
ization the picture changed. 


Beginning of a Study 

By 1945 it had become evident to lay- 
men and church leaders alike that all 
was not well with their churches. Many 
of the originally organized congregations 
no longer existed. Buildings had been 
torn down or moved away. In 1949 a 
group of state church leaders and a so- 
ciologist from the University of Dubuque 
met to discuss the Grant County situa- 
tion. It was determined at that meeting 
to make a group of surveys to find out 
what the actual church situation was. 
These studies were conducted. Certain 
saliant factors became quite evident. 

1. Churches were operating quite in- 
dependently. Although they were linked 





DR. SCHNUCKER is director of Rural Church 
and Life, Theological Seminary, University 
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together by their denominational organ- 
izations each was a sufficient entity unto 
itself. There was little inter-church 
cooperation. 

2. All of the rural townships were 
gradually losing population. 

3. The two small urban areas (not 
over 5000 population each) were gaining 
rapidly in population. 

4. The country people were least in 
touch with the church. 

5. Thirty per cent of the people had 
no church affiliation. 

6. The statistical study covering thirty 
years of each church indicated that there 
was a general decline in numbers and 
activities in most of the churches. 


Beginning of a Fellowship 

A meeting of the pastors of all churches 
in the county was called and these were 
asked to bring interested laymen with 
them. An entire day was taken to study 
the facts brought out in the survey. Out 
of this meeting was born the Grant Coun- 
ty Fellowship of Churches. Thirty church 
organizations immediately banded them- 
selves together to approach the problem 
of church activity on a county basis as 
well as by individual churches. 

After four years of cooperation the 
progress made in Protestantism has far 
exceeded expectations. The very knowl- 
edge that no church was alone but that 
all were interested in the total picture has 
given Grant County a unique strength. 
Some of the individual accomplishments 
should be mentioned. 

1. The first year of cooperation cen- 
tered special attention upon the Vacation 
Church School. Prior to this time there 
had been schools functioning but the total 
outreach was a minor one. The Fellow- 
ship attempted, with the aid of a young 
woman who was employed for the sum- 
mer, to make the attendance of every child 
in some Vacation Church School possible. 
This meant holding schools in churches, 
school houses, farm homes, and aban- 
doned stores. Almost 3,000 boys and 
girls were in Vacation Church Schools. 
This was many times more than had been 
the case when churches worked alone. 

2. Leadership training schools were 
developed. These schools are located in 
two sections of the county, making it 
possible for church leaders to attend with 
a minimum amount of driving. These 
schools which are held on an annual basis 
are preparing many laymen for leader- 
ship in the church. 


3. Choirs in small churches have al- 
ways been difficult to maintain. To en- 
courage singing, and annual choir festival 
is now being conducted. An outstanding 
choir director from one of the urban 
churches selects several good but easy 
choir numbers and sends these out to 
participating choirs. The local choir 
studies the music until it is familiar with 
it and then at a pre-arranged time these 
choirs gather together and practice the 
music under the direction of the volunteer 
director. The separate choirs also pre- 
pare individual numbers. Directly after 
Easter these choirs appear as a massed 
organization in a town located in the 
center of the county. The author was one 
of a thousand who attended the festival 
the first year it was staged. 

4. Youth rallies: At regular intervals 
youth rallies are held. They usually start 
at 2 o’clock on Sunday afternoon and end 
about 8:30 in the evening. This gives the 
young people in the county a chance to 
get acquainted with each other and to 
find companionship among like-minded 
people. 

5. Once annually the pastors of the 
Fellowship exchange pulpits. Thus they 
get acquainted with each others churches 
and the people get acquainted with pas- 
tors besides their own. Every three 
months the fellowship meets. They break 
bread together and then confer about the 
problems and opportunities which face 
them. The author has attended meetings 
in which from 50 to 110 were in attend- 
ance. 

6. One of the big challenges which 
faces these churches is the program of 
outreach. The plans at present are being 
laid to reach all unaffiliated people in a 
systematic manner for Christ and his 
church. 

7. There are many other areas of inter- 
cooperation. Some churches have been 
realigned so that pastors serve them more 
effectively. In one case a pastor of one 
denomination serves his own church and 
a church of another denomination in 
order that a more effective ministry can 
be brought to his immediate area. Coun- 
ty-wide publicity, radio programs, major 
newspaper releases, etc. are all part of 
the Fellowship’s program. 

There are few Protestant churches in 
the county that do not cooperate in the 
program. 


It Would Work Elsewhere 


In many sections of the country today 
both north and south, east and west, a 
similar systematic and intelligent ap- 








proach to the problems and the progress 
of rural churches could be made. Too 
often we carefully search out our differ- 
ences and on the basis of these differences 
refuse to work together for the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. Whereas, if we were to 
find the areas of common ground and 
similarity and emphasize these and labor 
together, many of our differences would 
disappear. 


The Grant County experiment was not 
dependent upon money that was poured 
in from outside. Financial support came 
from within Grant County itself. With 
the exception of the one making the 
studies and surveys, leadership was also 
drawn from Grant County people. It is 
amazing to find how much leadership 
and strength a given area has when the 
need for it arises. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC POINT-OF-VIEW 


Protestant Girl, Catholic Boy 


The following question-and-answer 
topics are taken from official Roman 
Catholic papers as authorized by the 
Catholic Information Center. 


DATING PROBLEMS 


Should a Protestant girl date a Ca- 
tholic boy and vice versa? 


If they are wise and wish to avoid the 
problems of mixed marriage, they will 
avoid the early dates and company-keep- 
ing. Usually these are easy to avoid, but 
as friendly attachment develops into love 
separation becomes increasingly difficult. 
Finally, love will push them to the point 
where problems and dangers will have 
little meaning in the face of emotion. 
They will answer all objections, even 
their own, by the supreme argument: 
“But we are in love.” 

If my answer were directed to the 
Catholic, I might remind him of the 
moral obligation of avoiding such dating. 
I would not be the storming tyrant who 
declares that every such date is a mortal 
sin, or even a venial sin. But if he would 
listen, I would review briefly with him 
the obligation of avoiding the occasion 
of sin—and dating a non-Catholic is just 
that: a possible occasion of various sins. 
Good, careful, honest thought must weigh 
the dangers and the reasons. 


NOT MARRIED BY PRIEST 


What should a Catholic do if he or 
she was not married properly, that is, 
by a priest? 

The first and best thing to do is to 
contact any priest and make arrange- 
ments to have the marriage revalidated. 
Catholics who are invalidly married are 
living in sin and stand in constant dan- 
ger of eternal damnation. Would it not 
be worth a little effort to remove so great 
a danger and to return once more to the 
friendship of God? 

Meanwhile such a Catholic should go 
to church on Sundays and holy days and 
live up to other Catholic obligations. Let 
him pray fervently and frequently for 
God’s mercy. Of course, one who lives 
in such an invalid marriage cannot re- 
ceive Holy Communion. 
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NO PROTESTANT MINISTER 


Why can’t a Catholic marry validly 
before a Protestant minister? 


Many know that a Protestant can 
marry validly before a minister but have 
difficulty understanding why a Catholic 
cannot do the same. The problem often 
comes up in mixed marriages. 

A Catholic is embarrassed to tell a 
non-Catholic partner that they must be 
married before a priest and not a min- 
ister. Here a Catholic appears most un- 
reasonable and prejudiced but he must 
follow the law of his church. There is 
a good reason for this law which says 
a Catholic can be validly married only 
before a priest and two witnesses. 

When Christ established his church 
he placed the means of grace, the Sacra- 
ments, in her hands. She it is who must 
decide under what conditions her sub- 
jects will receive these graces. She has 
decided to give the grace of matrimony 
to her children only when they appear 
before a priest and two witnesses. 

Her reason for doing so is to protect 
the bond of matrimony, to make certain 
none of her children become involved in 
an invalid and adulterous union. She 
investigates to determine whether either 
party has ever been married before. Thus, 
she is certain they are free to marry 
before there is any ceremony. In this 
way, a Catholic knows he is validly mar- 
ried and knows he receives the Sacrament 
of Matrimony. 


IS THERE A PENALTY? 


Is there any penalty for a Catholic 
marrying before a minister? 


Yes, the Catholic is excommunicated 
and cannot receive any of the Sacraments 
nor can he have a Catholic funeral. 

Should he, however, unhappily be in- 
volved in such an invalid union, he must 
make every effort to cease the life of 
adultery. He should first of all talk the 
situation over with his pastor to see what 
can be done about it. He should continue 
to attend Mass, pray, fast and abstain to 
obtain a proper absolution and sufficient 
graces to obey God’s law. 


lowa Report Shows High 
Mixed Marriage Rate 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—More than 
a third of all marriages involving Roman 
Catholics in Iowa during 1953 were 
mixed marriages, according to a report 
read to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society here. 

The paper was based upon statistics 
made available through the Iowa State 
Vital Statistics Law. It was prepared by 
Thomas P. Monahan of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Municipal Court and Loren E. 
Chancellor of the Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The Iowa law provides the first occa- 
sion in the United States that a state vital 
statistics office has included a query on 
religious denominations in its registra- 
tion forms for marriage and divorce. In 
95 per cent of the 1953 marriages (about 
20,000) and 87 per cent of the divorces 
that year (about 5,000), both parties 
supplied this information. 

“In spite of the prevailing opinion,” 
the Monahan-Chancellor paper said, “the 
degree of inter-religious marriage was 
found to be quite high; for instance, 42 
per cent of all marriages involving a 
Catholic party were found to be mixed 
marriages. Using these marriage records 
as an index of the composition of the 
population, it appears—for the Catholics 
at least—that large numbers of persons 
with a religious preference are not on 
church registers. 

“The proportion of marriages begun by 
religious ceremony varies importantly 
with previous marital history, occupation, 
and particular combinations of religions. 
Mixed-Catholic, Protestant and ‘none’ com- 
binations show low percentages by reli- 
gious ceremony. 

“Divorce records themselves, and an 
analysis of marriage and divorce records 
for prior divorce, independently confirm 
the fact that Catholics have a low divorce 
rate, although all of the major denomina- 


tions contribute a measurable proportion 
to Iowa’s divorces.” 


Appeals Proviso 
In Divorce Decree 


Des Mornes, IA. (RNS)—Gladys M. 
Lynch of Clarion, Ia.,-has asked the 
Iowa Supreme Court here to overrule a 
district court judge who held her in con- 
tempt for raising her son, Richard, as 
a Protestant. A 1953 divorce decree 
specified he was to be reared as a Roman 
Catholic. 

Mrs. Lynch contends that the proviso 
violates her constitutional right to free- 
dom of religion. 


Church Has Greek Class 


Last summer during a sermon series 
on “How to Study the Bible,” the pastor 
of Highland church, Louisville, Ky., Wm. 
A. Benfield, Jr., dropped the suggestion 
that a course in New Testament Greek 
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THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (4) 


What Hymns Should Be Chosen? 


HE HYMNBOOK committeemen, 

individually and as a group, re- 
ceived a sizeable amount of counsel— 
solicited and unsought—about how to 
shape the contents of the hymnal. This 
volume of advice forced each member 
rather early to develop a working philoso- 
phy of choice to guide him as he voted 
on each hymn. Since there was a con- 
siderably divergence of opinion as to 
what type of hymns The Hymnbook 
should include, it might assist in under- 
standing the new hymnal to read what one 
committeeman evolved. It should be re- 
membered, of course, that each committee- 
man had his own particular idea. 


Two Positions 


Among the more ardent Hymnbook ad- 
visers were two opposing camps which, 
for lack of better terms, I call the “high 
quality” advocates and the “gospel song 
advocates.” Expressed extremely, here in 
general, were their viewpoints: 


1. The “High Quality” Advocates. 
These musicians, ministers, and laymen 
felt that there was spiritual and aesthetic 
value in hymns of proven quality such 
as German chorales, Genevan psalms and 
psalm tunes, Gregorian plainsongs, con- 
temporary American and British hymns, 
and the like. Therefore we should give 
the people what is good for them, not 
what they want. If no inferior texts or 
tunes appear in The Hymnbook, the peo- 
ple would not be affected by them since 
they would be unavailable. 

These people would greet the news 
that some gospel songs had been included 
by an audible clucking of the tongue and 





would be offered members and friends of 
the church if there was a demand for it. 
Now notices are being carried in the 
church bulletin reporting the beginning 
of the class with chief concern to limit 
enrollment to fifteen. The purpose is 
stated: ‘To help become familiar with 
the Greek language and to read passages 
of the New Testament in the original.” 


Men’‘s Dartball League 


Men of the Highland church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., are entering their ninth dart- 
ball season. During the eight years since 
the idea started as a fellowship project 
among the churches in the same area it 
has developed until there are 16 teams 
now playing in two leagues. The cham- 
pion of each league enters the play-off 
at the end of the season. Wives go along 
to the games to root for their teams. Three 
games are played every game night. 
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a sad shaking of the head. This fact 
alone led some of them—without having 
examined The Hymnbook—to dismiss 
it as inferior to several hymnals which 
were unsullied by gospel songs. 


2. The Gospel Song Advocates. 
Because of personal taste and long ac- 
quaintance, these individuals felt musi- 
cally most at home in church when sing- 
ing gospel songs. Their evangelistic fer- 
vor could best be channeled through songs 
of this type. Since early childhood, their 
song books—both in Sunday school and 
in church—were filled mainly with gospel 
songs. A Lutheran chorale, for example, 
seemed alien to their musical idiom. The 
prospect of a hymnal devoid of gospel 
songs and filled with “‘musical treasures” 
caused them literally to send up to The 
Hymnbook Committee warnings to “be- 
ware of the musicians.” 

I said earlier that these are extreme 
characterizations. Many top-flight intel- 
ligent musicians did not “view with 
alarm” the inclusion of the better gospel 
songs. Likewise, many leaders in evan- 
gelism welcomed the prospect of a broadly 
constructed hymnal of high literary and 
musical standards. 


Guiding Policies 
Several considerations aided me as a 
committeeman: 


1. We were preparing a hymnbook for 
use by 13,862 congregations, nationwide 
in distribution, belonging to five non- 
liturgical denominations. Hymns from 
this book would be sung by American 
Indians in New Mexico, New Yorkers in 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
that city, villagers in Georgia, commer- 
cial tulip growers in Holland, Michigan, 
movie officials in Hollywood, cotton farm- 
ers in South Carolina, and others. 

Being mainly non-liturgical, there was 
much more fluctuation of taste in hymns 
throughout these denominations. In some 
congregations, the authorized hymnal was 
not even used, a commercially-produced 
songbook having been substituted. The 
widespread custom of using a smaller 
songbook of different caliber for the 
church school frequently meant a lack of 
training in the regular church hymns. 

With this widely varied constituency 
in mind, I came to this second conclu- 
sion: 

2. The Hymnbook should contain a 
reasonable number of known and desired 
hymns for each individual church of the 
five participating denominations. Fur- 


thermore, it should also provide an ample 
number of the best hymns (possibly not 
even known by many congregations) 
which by skillful leadership could be 
learned and appreciated. 


It is generally conceded that the aver- 
age congregation rarely sings more than 
100 to 150 hymns. Since The Hymn- 
book was to contain 527 hymns, I thought 
it should be possible to spread on its 
pages sufficient variety of hymns to meet 
any reasonable Presbyterian need. 


The success of two major hymnals in 
confronting this same problem of serving 
several denominations was reassuring. 
The Hymnary (1930) of the United 
Church of Canada had to meet the needs 
of Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congre- 
gationalists, then so recently united. The 
Methodist Hymnal (1935) had to serve 
the then-ununited Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; and Methodist Protestant Church. 
Interestingly enough, the editors of each 
of these two books thought it expedient to 
include a considerable group of gospel 
songs, one under the head of “Songs of 
Salvation,” the other under “The Gospel 
Call.” In The Hymnbook, incidentally, 
the gospel songs are spread under various 
appropriate topical headings. 


Wide Choice 


Considering the complexity of the task, 
I feel that the Content Committee has 
produced a hymnal remarkably balanced 
in emphasis. It has a core of hundreds 
of standard hymns and tunes. It includes 
several score of the best gospel songs. 
Then it supplies a type of hymn unfor- 
tunately lacking in some of the present 
hymnals of the participating denomina- 
tions. I refer to Genevan and British 
psalms and tunes, Lutheran chorales, 
Gregorian plainsongs, modern British and 
American texts and tunes, plus many 
beautiful traditional folk melodies. The 
next several articles will introduce a num- 
ber of these. 


In other words, The Hymnbook is such 
a large repository of hymns that any 
Presbyterian congregation can dig in at 
its own present level of understanding 
and ability, thoroughly enjoying the serv- 
ice of praise. Then, if it possesses an 
enlightened and patient leadership, it can 
proceed gradually on a thrilling and soul- 
enriching exploration of the other spirit- 
ual and musical treasures of The Hymn- 
book. 


NEXT WEEK: [Introducing Some of 
the Hymn Texts, or How to Introduce 
The Hymnbook in Your Congregation. 
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EDITORIAL 


Telling the Whole Story 


The recent step of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in providing a report of 
its financial standing ought to be widely 
applauded—and duplicated, even in some 
church activities and agencies. 

Financial reports of the NCC have al- 
ways been available for its record is an 
open book to its constituents in the sup- 
porting churches—or anyone else. Now, 
however, its leaders are taking the ini- 
tiative in providing the fullest kind of 
statement to every organization with re- 
sponsibility for philanthropic drives in 
this country. 

This ought to provide an example for 
other agencies to make as complete a 
report. 

One matter of great concern to many 
people is the effort made by various non- 
church organizations, preying (so it 
seems to some) upon the sympathy and 
lack of information of givers. Try to get 
a revealing statement from some of these 
groups and become aware of the problem. 

More than this, such a step as the NCC 
has taken might well offer an example to 
many denominational agencies and cam- 
paigns. It is a strange but rather com- 
mon situation that responsible heads of 
boards, agencies or campaigns determine 
that it would not be good for “the church” 
to know the exact status of affairs. There- 
fore, impressions are given that the goals 
are lagging, that the effort is going to 
fail—in order to try to spur everybody 
to do his best. We could tell about some 
campaigns when efforts were made time 
and again to secure full information about 
the status of the drive but it was plain 
that leaders did not want the people to 
know exactly how things stood. 

This is also to be observed in some 
methods of reporting where it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine just how 

















the church’s enterprise stands. 

There will doubtless be explanations 
about all this, but such policies are based 
upon some such assumption as the people 
don’t care, they have no such right 
to know the full story that the administra- 
tors know, or employed officials have 
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rights to information that the givers 
don’t. 

The NCC would perform an admirable 
service if its method of reporting its 
own finances spurred other church agen- 
cies to see how completely they can give 
the facts to their people. 


SOME HERESY TRIALS WE NEED 


Recent months have seen two spectacu- 
lar trials for heresy, and there are likely 
to be more. ... 

Errors in Christology, eschatology and 
ecclesiology were at issue, as they have 
been in the heresy trials through the ages. 
But what about the teachings of Jesus 
himself about the meaning of life here 
and hereafter? Why don’t we have some 
heresy trials on our beliefs about the gos- 
pel? 

For example, when someone asked 
Jesus how many times a Christian should 
forgive, he said not seven times but 490 
times (Matt. 18:21-22). Note the refer- 
ences to Gen. 4:23-24, in which Lamech 
said that, if Cain is to be avenged seven- 
fold, Lamech ought to be avenged seven- 
ty-and-seven times. Why not try some- 
body for following Lamech rather than 
Jesus? 

“Love your enemies and do good to 
those who hate you!” Jesus said (Luke 
6:27). Does some modern commentator 
add that Jesus really didn’t say it? Her- 
esy! Or, maybe he said it, but couldn’t 
have meant it where the Germans, or 
Japanese, or Russians are concerned. 
Worse heresy! Or, maybe that he said it 
and meant it, but it isn’t practical for 
our world. What unspeakable heresy! 

In the Sermon on the Mount there is 
a statement about going a second mile 
on your own when someone in authority 
compels you to go one mile (Matt. 5:41). 
Some present-day heretics would explain 
this away by saying that it refers to the 
ancient practice of authorizing couriers 
to impress persons or property to carry 
the king’s mail, or the equally burden- 
some habit of allowing soldiers to compel 
civilians to carry military baggage. Ob- 
viously, these heretical commentators de- 
clare, that advice has nothing to do with 
us in a day when it is against both law 
and good sense to pick up hitch-hikers, 
and besides the Roman mile was shorter 
than the English mile. Rank heresy! 

Important as are the doctrines on 
which churchmen are being tried in 
church courts, most of them were not 
mentioned by Jesus in records that we 
have. But he did mention and explain 
and counsel on the idea of retaliation and 
revenge. The popular notion that Chris- 
tians are to pay back injury for injury, 


evil for evil (the Hammurabian and 
Roman codes) is heresy. Why don’t we 
try those who do not believe? 

After listing man’s needs (Luke 12:29- 
31), Jesus said that the peoples of all 
the world seek after such things, “and 
your Father knoweth that you have need 
of these things.” But those who believe 
in God (and are not others heretics?) are 
to seek first his kingdom and the promise 
that “all these things shall be added.” 
If we fail to believe and fail to act on 
our beliefs, preferring to seek something 
besides the Kingdom, are we not guilty 
of heresy? 

Why are we neglecting these wide- 
spread heresies? Why do we stress man- 
made doctrines rather than those that 
Jesus himself clearly taught? Why do 
we overlook what Henry P. Van Dusen 
calls “the heresy that there is some pe- 
culiar virtue in profession without prac- 
tice” ? 

Let’s have more heresy trials—but on 
the fundamentals that our Lord came to 
teach us.—The Christian Adwocate. 


Differences 


As always in late summer, I have been 
visiting churches of other denominations 
to learn wherein they differ from ours. 
Some very noticeable differences were 
turned up, such as: 

(1) The Baptist preacher has less hair 
than our preacher. 

(2) The Congregationalist worshipers 
do not whisper during service. 

(3) The Methodists sing much louder 
than we do, and all in the same key. 

—OREN ARNOLD in Presbyterian Life. 


Symptoms of Spiritual Poverty 


1. If we seek our chief satisfaction in 
physical pleasures. 
2. If we are lonely when we are alone. 
3. If we have no concerns outside our- 
selves. 
4. If we sacrifice our convictions for 
our profits. 
5. If we have not cultivated a serene 
faith. 
6. If our thinking is completely oc- 
cupied by our wants. 
—Roy L. SmirH in Christian Advocate. 
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GOD DOES NOT ALWAYS 
ACT PLEASANTLY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Come and see what God has done; 
He is terrible in his deeds among men.” 
—Psalm 66:5. 


HE TERROR of God can be exag- 

gerated. That is, his name can be 
associated exclusively with what is dire 
and dreadful. The obituaries often say, 
“Whereas God in his infinite wisdom has 
removed ... ” thus introducing God al- 
ways as the Death-Bringer. 

In the fine print on various contracts 
you will discover the name of God. You 
would not think an express company or 
a steamship line would be religious 
enough to mention God, much less to 
recognize him; but they do. There it 
stands in tiny black and white; they hope 
to carry out their contract, unless .. . 
and among the unlesses and excepts is 
an un-named ‘Act of God.” This, it is 
plain, is conceived to be something hor- 
ribly destructive, something no human 
power can avert, something that interrupts 
and destroys all the plans of man. 

If this is the only way to think of 
God, and it is the only way many people 
do think of him, it does away with good 
religion, for no one wants to come close 
to such a cosmic Terror. 


N THE other hand, the terror of 

God cannot be exaggerated. Ac- 
cording to the Bible, there are no events 
more terrible, more fearful, more destruc- 
tive, than those which God brings to pass. 
Fire is his symbol, and if sometimes it 
is a fire that burns but does not consume, 
God is also a “consuming fire.” It is 
part of the Christian faith that God acts 
in history. We call this “Providence” 
and we are accustomed to think of Provi- 
dence as kind and gentle. But the Cal- 
vinist doctrine of Providence, which rests 
as much on the darker pages of the Bible 
as on the bright, perceives that God does 
not always act pleasantly. His deeds 
among men can be terrible. The Bible 
itself leads us to this insight. On many 
a page stories are told which would give 
us more of a “cauld grue” if they were 
not so familiar—tales of terror which 
nevertheless are told to show how in those 
same events God was working his pur- 
poses out. 

A band of traveling slave-traders pick 
up a young boy born free, at a bargain, 
and sell him to a wealthy man (no doubt 
at a very fat profit). That is bad enough, 
and would be impossible except in a 
society that encourages the slave-trade. 
But the reason the traders got the boy so 
cheap was that his own brothers sold him 
as an alternative to killing him. The 
only reason they did not kill him, in fact, 
was that they made a couple of dollars 
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apiece by selling him instead. No micro- 
scope can find anything pleasant about 
that story. Yet the inspired teller of it 
sets it down as an act of God (Genesis 
50:20). Later on in that same young 
boy’s life we see him turning into a dic- 
tator of the absolute sort. He makes 
slaves of a whole population; yet this 
also is seen as an Act of God. 

Again, in a “great and terrible wilder- 
ness” men and women who had gone out 
into that wilderness in hope, die by the 
thousands without hope . . . and again 
it is God’s doing; he will not carry out 
his purposes so long as those men and 
women are alive; each of their personal 
tragedies is necessary to his plan. So 
the story goes on, a story written by men 
who saw in history the continuing acts 
of God, but who did not shrink from 
including in those acts wars, murders, 
wholesale horrors. One of the prophets 
indeed rebuked those who expected some 
“Day of the Lord” to burst like sunlight 
through the clouds of this life. The Day 
of the Lord, he said, would be “dark- 
ness, and not light, and gloom with no 
brightness in it” (Amos 5:20). 


RANTED, there is another side to 
this. God does not always act un- 
pleasantly. The point being made here 
is that we cannot speak of God as acting 
in history unless we are prepared to con- 
fess his presence, not merely at, but in, 
a great deal that is terrible. Not only 
in the Bible, such as the year 586 and 
all that (see the book of Lamentations 
for details), but since the Bible was 
written, God’s ways are always the same. 
The invasion of Rome by the bar- 
barians was a terrible time; but it turned 
out to have been an act of God. The 
Reformation was a harsh and dreadful 
time; no more dismal picture of life was 
ever drawn than by John Calvin, who 
lived in the midst of it. Yet the Re- 
formation, with all its inevitable struggle 
and torment, was an act of God. The 
American Revolution, most Americans 
believe, was an act of God, but it was 
anything but pleasant for the men at 
Valley Forge or for the widows who 
survived. Slavery was finally done away 
with in these United States, and there 
are those, even south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, who believe this too was an act of 
God; but the very man who more than 
any other one man kept the war going 
which meant death to slavery, although 
more sensitive than most men to the 
horror of war, asked if even in those 
dreadful times we could “discern there 
any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God al- 


ways ascribe to him” (Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural). A contemporary Presbyte- 
rian,* reviewing the book Encounter with 
Revolution by M. R. Shaull, writes: 

“If God acts, that means change, not 
just comfortable change and improve- 
ments, but change that reveals God’s judg- 


ments on our institutions of pride and 
selfishness.” 


F GOD is Judge, and if his judgments 

on and among men are more than 
mere opinions, but sentences carried out 
in any degree in this world, then we can- 
not expect to find all his actions pleasant. 
Not unless we can go into his presence 
and say, “‘We have done all those things 
which we ought to have done, and we 
have left undone everything we ought not 
to have done, and there is nothing but 
health in us and in our world.” 





*Charles W. Forman—no relation—in 
The Christian Century for July 20, 1955. 

NEXT WEEK—Why God Does not 
Always Act Pleasantly. 


Church Club for Divorcees 
Is Formed in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE. (RNS)—More than 
100 divorced men and women, widows 
and widowers have formed a church club 
here so they can ‘‘feel at home” and be 
accepted. 

The club grew out of a suggestion 
dropped into the collection plate at Pied- 
mont Presbyterian church by Verna M. 
Burke, a divorce. She said divorced 
persons would prefer to join such a group 
rather than “bar hop.” 

Paul Davie, minister, discussed the sug- 
gestion with members of his congregation 
and seven of them decided to organize the 
club. 

Dr. Davie and the seven were startled 
when the first meeting was packed by a 
crowd that overflowed the church base- 
ment and hallways onto the sidewalk. 

“The church is the place for a group 
like this,” the minister told the group. 
“Most of you were wed in churches or 
by ministers. You began with the bless- 
ing of a church and minister. 

“We are not here to cry over the spilled 
milk of what has happened since then, 
but we feel the church still has a stake 
in your happiness and your ultimate goal 
in life. We hope to give you something 
to lean on, something that will bring you 
together as people with the same problems, 


the same needs, the same hopes and hun- 
gers.” 


The group is open to members of all 
races and creeds. Dr. Davie said be be- 
lieved it to be the third of its kind in 
the country, others operating at churches 
in Los Angeles and Pittsburgh. 





Choosing your vocation and your run- 
ning-mate are the two biggest decisions 
you'll make in life. Don’t drift into 
either; keep your eyes on the ultimate 
goal, muscles taut, ambition tingling to 
do your best.—JoHN OLIVER NELSON. 








Spring of 1956 Will 
Open Celebration of 
250th Anniversary 


Major Events Planned for 
Philadelphia Assembly 


PHILADELPHIA (Special) — Presbyte- 
ries and churches of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. are being urged to 
observe the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the first presbytery in Amer- 
ica. A special committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on observance of the 250th 
anniversary is taking the lead in plan- 
ning. 

Plans of the committee will reach their 
climax with a series of special anniver- 
sary events at the 168th General Assem- 
bly of the Church in Philadelphia, May 
24-30, 1956. 

The committee is planning a series of 
four bulletins or calendars, each contain- 
ing a brief story, based on Presbyterian 
history, and a picture, for distribution in 
churches during four Sundays of April, 
1956. 

A popular History of the Presbyterian 
Church in America, by Benjamin J. Lake, 
of New York, will be published in the 
spring of 1956. Also at that time a Book 
of Readings in American Presbyterian 
History, drawn from letters, diaries, 
minutes, and other original sources, will 
be published by the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, whose headquarters are 
in the Witherspoon Building here. In 
1957 will be published a thorough one- 
volume History of the Presbyterian 
Church, by Leonard J. Trinterud, pro- 
fessor of church history at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Radio and TV 

Television and radio programs com- 
memorating outstanding events and per- 
sonalities of Presbyterian history will be 
presented in the spring of 1956. A color 
film-strip depicting scenes and leaders of 


the church will also be produced. 
Philadelphia Dell Concert Orchestra 
assisted by the choir of Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J., will give 
a concert at the popular meeting to be 
held in connection with the General As- 
sembly, Friday, May 25. Another meet- 
ing with an address by a nationally- 
known speaker is being planned for 
Monday night, May 28. Both business 
sessions and popular meetings of the 
assembly will be held in Convention Hall. 
On Saturday afternoon a tour of historic 
spots identified with Presbyterian history 
in the Philadelphia area, will be arranged 
for the more than 900 commissioners to 
the Assembly, and their relatives and 
friends. 
Prize for Anthem 


A prize of $250 is being offered for 
an anthem written in at least four parts 
with or without organ, requiring from 
four to 10 minutes to sing. The com- 
plete work is to express the progress, 
growth, and achievement of American 
Protestantism of the Reformed tradition. 
Contest deadline is Nov. 1, 1955. In- 
formation regarding rules may be secured 
from Office of the General Assembly, 510 
Witherspoon Building. 

The first presbytery was organized 
under leadership of Francis Makemie in 
Philadelphia in 1706. The presbytery 
was organized independent of any organic 
connection with churches of Europe. 

The prospect of Christian fellowship 
and cooperation appealed to scattered 
church groups and the presbytery grew 
by leaps and bounds. By 1717 the pres- 
bytery had expanded itself into a synod, 
and the synod was subdivided into four 
presbyteries. In 1729 the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms were 
adopted by the synod. The devotion of 
Presbyterians, especially the Scotch- 
Irish to the cause of national indepen- 
dence, in the Revolutionary War, was 
surpassed by no other denomination. 
Presbyterians supplied many leaders, in- 
cluding members of the Continental Con- 








THIS SIMPLE PLAN SOLVES 
A GIVING PROBLEM 


This free booklet gives the simple plan of how, through 
your gift to Church Extension, you can also receive a safe, 
generous and assured income for life—beginning now. 

Your gift purchases a regular annuity for you and, de- 
pending on your age, you may receive up to 7% per year 
on your investment-—regardless of prevailing business con- 
Payments are made semi-annually. The principle 
later goes to the spreading of Christianity throughout the 
South. People of all ages with large or small incomes may 


ditions. 


enjoy this plan. You'll want more details. 





“Facing the Future with Your Money 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET .... for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 
G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION 


341 -B- Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 


Dept. A-1 Atlanta, Ga. 


gress, signers of the Declaration of 
Independence (including John Wither- 
spoon, only minister to sign the Declara- 
tion), generals, chaplains, and other of- 
ficers in the army and militia. 


With Forbearance 


In 1788 the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia met in Philadelphia and 
passed the Declaration of 1788 by which 
it reaffirmed its adherence to the West- 
minster Confession, but with forbearance 
toward those outside the Presbyterian 
Church who disagreed with it. The 
synod then divided itself into four synods 
known as the “synods of Philadelphia, 
New York and New Jersey, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas.” These in turn were sub- 
divided into 16 presbyteries with 431 
churches, 177 ministers, and 20,000 
members. Over all these was constituted 
a General Assembly, which met in Phila- 
delphia, for the first time, in May 1789. 

Members of the anniversary committee 
include: Lockhart Amerman, Sewickley, 
Pa., chairman; Charles A. Anderson, 
Philadelphia; Eugene Carson Blake, 
Philadelphia; Arthur M. Adams, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Lefferts A. Loetscher, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; James H. Nichols, Chicago; 
and Clark L. Mock, Baltimore. 


Japan ICU Gets Grant 


New York (RNS)—Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University, near Tokyo, 
has received a grant of $30,000 from the 
Asia Foundation in San Francisco for 
construction of a dormitory. 

Stanley I. Stuber, general secretary of 
The Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation here, said at least 45 
Asian students will be accommodated in 
the unit. 

The university opened in April, 1953, 
has an enrollment of more than 500 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 72 in its under- 
graduate college of liberal arts and three 
graduate institutes. It is partially sup- 
ported by 14 major Protestant denomina- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 








In Every 
Neighborhood 


8 Convenient Locations 
in Richmond 
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India Posts New Rules 
Relating to Missionaries 


New DELHI (RNS)—India’s new pol- 
icy restricting foreign missionaries is set 
forth in the latest issue of the government 
yearbook published here. The yearbook 
states that the issuance of visas to foreign 
missionaries will be governed by two 
considerations : 

1. No new missionaries will be per- 
mitted to enter India, either as replace- 
ments or additional members of missions; 
unless Indian missionaries are not avail- 
able to fill the positions. 

2. While foreign missionaries already 
in India will be allowed to carry on their 
present activity, new missionaries will 
not be welcome if they plan to devote 
themselves entirely to the propagation of 
the gospel. They should, in addition, 
have suitable qualifications as educators 
or social workers. 

Missionaries from British Common- 
wealth countries will hereafter be re- 
quired to obtain Indian government en- 
dorsement of their passports for entry 
into India. This rule has been added to 
the passport regulations to ensure that 
missionaries from Commonwealth coun- 
tries comply with the new measures. 


National Missions Budget 
Of $6,500,000 Recommended 


LaKE Forest, ILL. (RNS)—A budget 
of nearly $6,500,000 for mission work in 
the United States, Alaska and the West 
Indies in 1956 was recommended by the 
national staff of the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, USA, at 
its annual meeting here. 

This represented an increase of $500,- 
000 over the 1955 budget. 

Largest item in the proposed 1956 
budget is $1,489,000 for aid to churches 
in 39 specified synods and presbyteries 
that are unable to carry their own full 
financial loads. 

D. Allan Locke, national missions 
treasurer, indicated that $3,070,000 of 
the money received to date in a $7,500,- 
000 building fund campaign being con- 
ducted in the denomination has already 
been appropriated for church needs. He 
added that continuing surveys reveal an 
unmet need for at least another $6,000,- 
000 for church construction over the 
amount being raised in the campaign. 

The proposed 1956 budget also seeks 
$1,370,000 for work in educational and 
medical institutions in the national mis- 
sions field. 


Templeton Reports 

Charles B. Templeton, secretary for 
evangelism, told the 150 missions execu- 
tives attending the meeting that the de- 
nomination will have a membership of 
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. “it would seem that our local church is certainly 
overlooking a most practical business investment if 
we don’t fully investigate our Presbyterian Church’s 
insurance and retirement plans for ministers and full- 
time lay employees. 


“You know, these are facts a minister may be 
naturally reluctant to promote, so it’s up to elders, 
deacons and other members to see that the people who 
work full time for the church—and us—enjoy the 
kind of security that we receive in our jobs. Particu- 
larly, when benefits are so generous and costs are so 
low. If a minister or staff member suffers a mishap 
or retires, we feel that we should see them through, 
anyway—so it would be better business for the local 
church to have them covered before hand.”’ 


Perhaps you are the chairman, or are on the com- 
mittee, or are just interested in having your minister 
and his staff enjoy considerations they deserve... . 
Before making your budget for 1956, why not see that 
something is done about it? 


The Board of Annuities & Relief will gladly provide full details 
about the Ministers’ Annuity Fund and Employees’ Annuity Fund which offer 
retirement plans, and Group Insurance which is open to all full-time lay person- 
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Atlanta, Georgia 
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3,000,000 by 1958. G. Henry Green of Portland, Ore., was of Philadelphia. David E. Molyneaux 
“But numerical goals are not our prin- elected chairman of the national staff of Flint, Mich., was chosen vice-chair- 
cipal concern,” he said. “More impor- for 1956, succeeding William F. Wefer man. 
tant is cultivating a religious commit- 
ment on, the part of people who have — "Bowels in the New Testament 
within them a ‘God shape’ yet to be 
filled.” 
John Groller, secretary for religious By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
broadcasting, said local churches are be- When Judas fell headlong, his body When he tells the Philippians that he 
coming more “radio active.” He re- burst open and “all his bowels gushed longs for them “in the bowels of Jesus of 
ported that 125 presbyteries and 28 syn- out” (Acts 1:18). This is the only New Christ” (1:8), it means “with the affec- in; 
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broadcasting is a gigantic thing. Every- James Version in the sense of affection cies” is now in the rsv translated “‘com- I. 
thing about it is big, including the $64,- or compassion. passion”; and “‘shutteth up his bowels of 
000 question. Nevertheless, it is the still, The Greek word which the King James compassion from him” (1 John 3:17) is th; 
small voice of God speaking to people Version translates by “bowels” does not “closes his heart against him.” The short < 
as individuals that counts.” refer to the intestines specifically but to letter of Paul to Philemon comes alive “ 
the “inward parts” or internal organs with the substitution of “heart” for R 
generally. Like the Greek word for “bowels” in verses 7, 12, and 20. é 
“heart,” this word was also used for the The Greek verb derived from the noun je 
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“inward affection” by the King James twelve times in the New Testament, and i 
Version in 2 Corinthians 7:15. is always translated by the King James al 
In the English of 1611 both “bowels” Version as “have compassion” or “‘moved de 
and “heart” had this double reference with compassion.” The references are ad 
to physical organs and to the emotions of _ listed in any good concordance. dl 
which these organs were supposed to be oa 
an i ? ; ut 
the seat. Today only “heart” retains the | fo 
double reference. : tot 
When Paul wrote, “Ye are not strait- Wilbur La Roe Says: rs 
ened in us, but ye are straitened in your hi 
own bowels” (2 Corinthians 6:12), he . 
meant “You are not restricted by us, but Our Lively Youth. This is written P 
you are restricted in your own affections. on a Pennsylvania hilltop where I have a 
just met with a group of 30 young people ul 
from college campuses. Employed in (c 
summer hotels, they are so interested in in 
- Christianity that frequently they meet W: 
In World-Wide FOR ERRICIENCY until midnight to study Jesus Christ. tir 
. Their discussions are intelligent, lively r 
Fellowship at the and earnest, and their prayers meaning- th 
i : ful. Do I dare to ask why the religious | nc 
Family Altar Pay by check; keep track of each etenest off thems ts warton he oe people | nt 
Through daily devotions in The ‘ : and their zeal are apparently so much | a 
ome Room, millions . Giles you qn. A ceding greater than we and _ ar churches, | a 
n oun w * 
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Scripture, the same meditation. } pl 
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THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for October 9, 1955 
Luke 2:40-52 


We began last week a six month’s study 
of the Gospel according to Luke, center- 
ing our thoughts on the birth of Jesus as 
recorded in Luke 2:1-20. Our present 
lesson describes an incident in Jesus’ boy- 
hood. 

1. A Son of the Law 


It is an invaluable story, among other 
things, because it is the only authentic 
incident that has come to us from Jesus’ 
boyhood and youth. In later days men 
allowed their imaginations to work, and 
we have in the apocryphal (spurious) 
gospels, stories of how Jesus made spar- 
rows out of clay and clapped his hands 
and they flew away; how he was angry 
with a boy who dashed against his shoul- 
der, and at a word from Jesus the boy 
withered and died; how when a great 
scholar came to teach Jesus, the latter 
utterly confounded him and rebuked him 
for his ignorance and presumption. Such 
stories have no historical value; but they 
do show us how early men who claimed 
to honor Jesus totally misunderstood his 
spirit. 

Luke tells us that Jesus grew up in 
a religious household. His parents reg- 
ularly fullfilled their religious obligations 
(cf. 2:21,22,39), and more. Accord- 
ing to the Mosiac law every male Jew 
was supposed to go to Jerusalem three 
times during the year to attend the three 
great feasts (Exodus 23:14-17). After 
the dispersion, however, the law could 
not be kept, but most Palestinian Jews 
went at least once a year. The law 
applied only to males. Mary was not 
required to go, but accompanied her hus- 
band regularly because of her natural 
piety. 

The incident which Luke recounts oc- 
curred when Jesus was twelve years old. 
This was a critical age and turning point 
in the life of a Jewish boy. He began 
at this time to learn a trade for his own 
support. He became at the same time 
a ‘son of the law’ and began to observe 
its ordinances, putting on the phylacteries 
(prayer bands consisting of short extracts 
from the law of Moses, and worn on the 
forehead or on the arm) as a reminder. 
At this age, too, the Jewish boy began 
to act upon his own responsibility and 
to take care of himself. Jesus’ parents 
went this year as usual to the passover 
feast and Jesus went with them—for the 
first time, perhaps, though of this we 
cannot be sure. 

A good many of the pilgrims were ac- 
customed to return after the second day, 
but not Joseph and Mary, who stayed, 
we read, until the end. “As they were 
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returning, the boy Jesus stayed behind 
in Jerusalem. His parents did not know 
it.” This seems a little strange at first, 
but we remember that Jerusalem was 
crowded with about three million pil- 
grims, among whom it was impossible to 
keep track of an active lad who had reach- 
ed an age when he was responsible for 
himself. Jesus was a self-reliant boy, 
evidently trusted by his parents to take 
care of himself. We remember, too, that 
people of nearby villages traveled to- 
gether, strung out for a long distance 
along the narrow paths, the women usual- 
ly leading, and the men following. The 
parents, it seems (vs. 44), assumed that 
the boy was with some relative or friend; 
or perhaps the father thought he was 
with the mother and the mother that he 
was with the father, and they did not 
really look for him until the first day’s 
journey (about twenty miles) had been 
completed and the evening encampment 
was being made. The Greek verb implies 
that they searched up and down, back and 
forth, a thorough search and prolonged, 
but in vain. 


ll. In His Father’s House 


Failing to find their son, they returned 
the next day to Jerusalem, a long, anxious 
day. On the third day (one day out, one 
day back) they found him in the temple, 
probably on the terrace where members 
of the Sanhedrim gave public instruction 
on Sabbaths and feast days. The rabbis 
were sitting on benches in a circle. The 
listeners, among whom was the boy Jesus, 
in a rapture of interest, were squatting 
on the ground. Paul, we remember, sat 
at the feet of Gamaliel (Acts 23:3). 

“Picture this eager boy, alive with in- 
terest. It was his one opportunity in a 
theological school outside of the syna- 
gogue to hear the great rabbis (teachers) 
expound the problems of life. This was 
the most unusual of all children, to be 
sure, in intellectual grasp and power. But 
it is a mistake to think that children of 
twelve do not think profoundly concern- 
ing the issues of life. What father or 
mother has ever been able to answer a 
child’s questions?” 


We are not to suppose that Jesus was 
instructing the rabbis. The great teach- 
ers who assembled at the temple taught 
those who would gather nearby, asking 
questions and inspiring other questions 
in return. Jesus, by the aptness of his 
answers and the wisdom of his questions, 
amazed both his teachers and all those 
who heard. But he was a scholar, not 
an instructor. 

The parents were astonished, struck 
with admiration, as the strong Greek 


word means, or, as A. T. Robertson puts 
it, “struck out” by what they saw and 
heard. Even they had not fully realized 
the power in their remarkable Son. Par- 
ents often fail to perceive the wealth of 
nature in their children, adds Dr. Robert- 
son. Despite her admiration, however, 
there is a hint of reproach in Mary’s 
words: “Son, why have you treated us 
so? Behold, your father and I have been 
looking for you anxiously.” 

Jesus replied, “How is it that you 
sought me? Did you not know that I 
must be in my Father’s house?” The 
words can be translated “among my 
Father’s people,” or “engaged in my 
Father’s business,” or “in my Father’s 
house.” Modern translators are agreed 
with the patristic commentators that the 
last meaning is the most appropriate one. 


Mary had said, “Your father and I” 
referring to Joseph. Jesus answers “My 
Father,” referring to his Father in heav- 
en. Evidently there had come to the 
developing child a great and epochal 
religious experience. He recognized al- 
ready that there was an unusual relation- 
ship between the Father and himself. His 
spiritual relationship to God was hence- 
forth the dominating influence in his life. 
And he was determined this early to 
follow God’s will for his life. 

“Already his life was set to the music 
of his Father’s will. Life with him was 


not idleness or wealth, or pleasure, but 
service in the Father’s house.” 


Says Dr. Manson: 


“If the journey to Jerusalem marked the 
time when Jesus assumed, like all Jewish 
youths, the obligation to keep the law, a 
new light falls on the incident. The boy’s 
visit to the temple indicates the serious- 
ness with which he has dedicated himself 
to the service of the God of Israel.” 


At the same time Jesus’ surprise that 
his parents did not know where to look 
for him indicates that his love for the 
things of God must have been marked 
long before this. 


Ill. Conscious of Sonship 

Even Mary, with all her previous prep- 
aration and brooding, was not equal to 
the dawning of the Messianic conscious- 
ness in her son. “They did not under- 
stand the saying which he spoke to them.” 
Jesus’ independent action, his knowledge 
of his divine sonship, did not mean, how- 
ever, any lack of obedience to or consid- 
eration for his parents. He returned to 
Nazareth, and as Moffatt translates the 
verse, “did as they told him,” causing 
his mother to treasure many hallowed 
memories. 

Jesus was born into the world as a 
baby, and during his early years he un- 
derwent all the experiences of our common 
humanity, except that he was without 
sin. But in the first incident in which 
he figures, as a lad of twelve, his words 
suggest that he realized that there was ~ 
an unusual relationship between the 
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Father and himself. As we continue our 
study we will note that Jesus always 
makes a clear distinction between ‘my 
Father” and “your father.” God was 
his Father in a sense in which he is not 
our Father. We will do well to follow 
the example of Mary and keep these 
things in our hearts. 

But at the same time Jesus’ experience 


is not altogether dissimiliar from our 
own. Some years back Bishop Mouzon 
wrote: 


“Here in the period of youth, as every- 
where else, Jesus is our example and ideal. 
And his perfect childhood becomes to us 
an inspiration to guide our children in 
the way that Jesus grew and learned and 
came fully to know God. I wonder if any 
doctrine ever worked greater tragedy than 
has the doctrine of the ‘total depravity’ of 
human nature? Teaching that doctrine 
to children doomed them to spiritual 
death. Our children are not the devil’s 
children that God is trying to get pos- 
session of, but God’s children on whom the 
devil is trying to lay his hands. ‘Heaven 
lies about us in our infancy,’ and under 
proper religious guidance the ‘vision 
splendid’ ought never to ‘fade into the 
light of common day,’ but rather grow 
into the abiding confidence that we are 
the sons and daughters of the Lord A\l- 
mighty, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


Bishop Mouzon’s statement is extreme, 
and he does not altogether understand the 
doctrine of total depravity, but he has 
a point. When ought a child to be taught 
that God is his Father? How ought he 
to be taught? When ought he come to 
know for himself that God is really his 
Father? When ought he to dedicate his 
life to God? 


IV. Obedient to Parents 

Jesus was obedient to his parents. That 
was two thousand years ago, and in quite 
a different civilization. Is obedience to 
parents still a virtue? How should par- 
ental control be exercised today? 

In the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1955, 
Judge Elijah Adlow, Chief Justice of the 
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Municipal Court of Boston writes an 
informative article on Teen-Age Crim- 
inals. He says: 

“Since the beginning of World War II 
the abandonment of domestic responsibili- 
ties by many mothers in exchange for 
jobs in industry has left countless chil- 
dren in America to rear themselves... . 
The judges expected that with the return 
to normalcy, and the return of mothers 
to their homes, the conditions would abate. 
Unfortunately a good many mothers who 
left home for a job are still working, and 
their families are expected to bring them- 
selves up the best way they can. . 

“Modern youth ... reacts to environ- 
ment as grownups do. It would be absurd 
to expect that at a time when adult Amer- 
ica is indulging in an orgy of lawlessness, 
youth should reveal moderation and re- 
straint. We cannot deny that the stand- 
ards of communal morality have been low- 
ered by this generation. An age that has 
witnessed more drinking, more gambling 
and a more widespread indulgence in 
luxuries and comforts that ever before is 
bound to witness a gradual disappearance 
of those primitive virtues which sterner 
and more sober generations nourished and 
applauded. 

“The authority of parents has been weak- 
ened. And for the impairment of this 
most important elements in character 
building the parents themselves are to 
blame. ... A generous application of lib- 
eral principles, so called, has resulted 
in parents’ over-indulging children and 
allowing them to do as they please. That 
they should gratify every whim, express 
themselves freely, do just as their ‘little 
hearts’ desire and have everything they 
want has been not only tolerated but en- 
couraged. Instead of inhibiting violent 
tendencies and molding character by strict 
supervision and guidance, parents have 
deliberately refrained from stifling the 
impulses of youth lest some latent talent 
be frustrated. As a result bedlam reigns 
where once was ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“The only hope for the future lies in 
the resurgence of the home as the basic 
institution of the modern world. We must 
recapture the spirit of the home which 
our parents and grandparents knew, and 
young people must be brought up and not 
left to bring themselves up. The position 
of the parent must be restored to its for- 
mer place of authority, and the power to 
govern the household must be asserted 
with kindness when possible and severity 
when necessary. Then, and only then, will 
character thrive and the foundation be 
laid for a law-abiding society.” 

Could Judge Adlow be right? 

V. Continued and Well-Rounded 

Growth 

Verse 40 summarizes Jesus’ childhood 
from the time that Joseph and Mary 
moved back to Nazareth up to his twelfth 
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year. All we know is that he grew phys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually. (1) The 
child grew physically and waxed strong, 
a hearty, vigorous boy. Like John the 
Baptist, he was an outdoor man. His 
body was made robust by work with his 
father in the carpenter’s shop of Naza- 
reth. His physical strength stood him in 
good stead, and is apparent in his busy 
ministry. (2) He grew mentally, “becom- 
ing filled” with wisdom. The Greek 
form indicates that the process of filling 
with wisdom kept pace with his bodily 
growth. (3) And he grew spiritually, 
for the grace of God was upon him. We 
need not be troubled over the idea of 
Jesus’ growth in wisdom, any more than 
over his physical growth. Growth is not 
a sign of imperfection. “A tree has in 
each stage of its development its own 
characteristic perfectedness.” “The in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual growth of 
the child, like the physical was real,” 
says Plummer. ‘His was a perfect hu- 
manity, developing perfectly, unimpeded 
by hereditary or acquired defects. It 
was the first time a human infant was 
realizing the ideal of humanity.” 

Verse 52 summarizes the years follow- 
ing the incident that Luke has recounted. 
The Greek indicates that Jesus kept 
growing in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favor with God and man. It was a 
four-fold growth, physical. mental, social 
and spiritual. 

‘That he advanced in favor with God 
plainly indicates that there was moral 
and spiritual growth. At each stage he 
was perfect for that stage, but the perfec- 
tion of a child is inferior to the perfection 


of a man; it is the difference between per- 
fect innocence and perfect holiness.” 


Jesus’ growth was well-rounded. As a 
boy and as a young man he grew phys- 
ically, mentally, socially and spiritually. 
We cannot be content with a less com- 
plete standard for our children, our 
neighbors’ children, or ourselves. 

Physical growth reaches its perfection 
about the age of twenty-five. But it is 
our duty, as far as possible, to preserve 
our bodily health, to avoid over-indul- 
gence, to get the needed rest. Mental 
growth does not need to cease until the 
brain tissue itself begins to deteriorate; 
yet many of us have long before ceased 
to grow intellectually because we have 
closed our minds to new truth, because we 
have ceased to read and to think. Cer- 
tainly we can continue to grow in favor 
with God and man (except when we have 
won the disfavor of the latter through 
our stand for the right). 

How is it with us? How can this four- 


fold growth be continued thoughout life? 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING. By 
Charles A. Johnson. Southern Methodist 
University Press, Dallas. 325 pp., $5. 





The frontier camp meeting was ori- 
ginally a Presbyterian institution. Its 
real beginning was on the Kentucky fron- 
tier in the opening decade of the 18th 
century. James McGready, pastor of a 
group of churches in Logan County, held 
a four-day evangelistic service in his Red 
River congregation in June, 1800, at 
which a revival of religion broke out, 
marked by the falling and swooning of 
some of those in attendance. When an- 
other such series of services was adver- 
tised later in the same month for his 
Gasper River congregation, settlers drove 
in for miles around, to what might be 
considered the first planned camp-meet- 
ing. The success of this second revival 
meeting, marked also by the same type 
of physical response, insured the further 
spread of the camp meeting technique. 
The physical manifestations of the fron- 
tier camp meetings, distinguished as the 
falling, jerking, rolling, dancing, run- 
ning, singing, laughing and barking ex- 
ercises, reached their climax in the famous 
Cane Ridge meeting, of whose church, 
the then-Presbyterian, Barton W. Stone, 
was pastor. Ministers of all the frontier 
churches assisted in this revival. 

Presbyterians soon abandoned the camp 
meetings on account of such excesses. 
The camp meetings were then taken over 
by the Methodists, who reduced them to 
order, and made them a powerful instru- 
ment for the spread of the gospel. By 
1840, however, the camp meetings had 
reached the final stage of their gradual 
but inevitable decline. The encampments 
which continued to dot the landscape 
until after the Civil War bore only faint 
resemblances to those of the earlier day. 

In this book, Dr. Johnson tells the 
story of the frontier camp meetings, es- 
pecially under Methodist auspices. Re- 
sisting the temptation to overemphasize 
the strange and bizarre happenings of its 
early days he gives us a sober and schol- 
arly, vet interesting account. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


FRIENDLY ENEMIES — Putting Your 
Troubles To Work, by Robert R. Brown. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. 159 pp., 
$2.50. 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity” might 
be a more suitable subtitle for this series 
of twelve sermons by the former rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Richmond, 
Va., preached originally to that congre- 
gation. 

This book is one which would be both 
enjoyable and beneficial to ministers and 
laymen alike. Treating such subjects as 
temptation, failure, pain, limitations, 
loneliness, doubt, criticism, discontent, 
work, grief, the author shows that while 
these “enemies” are not sought out by 
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the Christian, they can be made “‘friends”’ 
when they come naturally into our Chris- 
tian lives. They are often messengers of 
God when we look back on them. 

Not the least of this book’s virtues 
is that it treats these troubles realistically 
and, in the mind of the reviewer, in a 
much more Christian way than many 
other “peace of mind” type best-sellers. 
It is Biblical preaching about personal 
problems, filled with good examples and 
illustrations of its theses, fresh in its 
approach and reverent in its outcome. 

WiiuraM A. BAINE. 
Bellaire, Texas 


THE BENT WORLD. By J. V. Langmead 
Casserley. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 286 pp., $4.00. 

To Dr. Casserley the modern world is 
“bent,” but not “broken”; bent out of its 
true course in the plan and purpose of 
God by forces of secularism which are 
active in the west as well as in the east. 
After an analysis of Marxism in theory 
and practice the author makes a more 
extended analysis of the west. He shows 
that our civilization is also profoundly 
secular in spirit, relying in almost idola- 
trous fashion on technical progress rather 
than spiritual insight, that this secularism 
of the west is destroying the basic social 
institution of the family just as surely as 
Russian Marxism is, that where the east 
has erred in stressing community at the 
expense of individualism, we have erred 
in our emphasis upon individualism at 
the cost of community. Our western civ- 
ilization can gain strength and cohesion 
to oppose the east only through a new and 
deeper understanding of our Christianity; 
only the true gospel will be strong enough 
to win the peoples of the world away from 
the false dogmas and pseudo-gospel of 
Marxism. 

Despite the dimensions of his subject, 
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WANTED, D. C. E. for church, 400-450 
membership, harmonious congregation, 
in Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Write 
Charles Robinson, Jr,, minister, First Pres- 
byterian Church, San Benito, Texas. 
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LIFE OF GORDON R. HOUSTON—wanted. 
Undersigned will pay $1.00 each for all 
copies sent to 2700 L St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Published about 1915 by Pres. Committee 
on Publication. Wm. Moll Case, author. 


the book is very readable, clear in thought 
and style. The author’s analyses are 
good, but his Anglo-Catholicism will 
make some of his solutions unsatisfactory 
to American Protestants. While he points 
wisely to the danger of deifying democ- 
racy he underestimates the importance of 
the reformers in the development of the 
democratic way of life and ignores the 
importance of maintaining the separation 
of church and state. While one can agree 
with the author in his condemnation of 
our divorcing society it is hard to accept 
the medieval remedy he suggests. The 
church needs to rethink its position on 
this problem and seek a more enlightened 
approach in the spirit of Christ. None- 
theless the book is to be recommended. 
Its subject is timely, its anti-Puritanism 
provocative, and its content easily diges- 
tible. 
Joxun B. RowLanp. 

Wallingford, Pa. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The People Act. Elmore M. McKee. Har- 
per & Brothers, N. Y. $3.50. 
Religion on the Campus. George Hedley. 





Macmillan Co., N. Y. $2.75. 

A Christmas Party. Dorothy Tinsley 
Daily. Friendship Press, N. Y. 50 cents, 
paper. 


The Sermon on the Mount. Introduction 
by Norman V. Peale. World Publishing 
Co., Cleveland. $2.00. 

Sunday’s Children. James Knox. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.75. 
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CHANGES 
John Woodson Groves of the Fairview 
church, Augusta, Ga., will become pastor 
of the Nicholasville, Ky., church Oet. 1. 
Warren M. Wardlaw, formerly of Do- 
than, Ala., is now serving the Yeaman’s 
Park church, Rt. 9, North Charleston, 





. |. Boand from Dallas, Texas, to 
100 W. 27th St., Austin, Texas. 

John H. Vanlandingham from Richmond, 
Mo., to 7546 Troost Ave., Kansas City 
10, Mo., where he will be assistant pastor 
in the South church. 

Albert W. Wood from Keysville, Va., to 
Box 711, Staunton, Va, 

Albert Sidney Johnstone, Richmond, 
Va, is now supplying the Downtown 
church, Nashville, Tenn. 

John T. McCrea from Warrington, Fla., 
to Apt. 1, 536 Twin Oak Drive, Decatur, 
Ga. 

A. A. McLean from Montreat, N. C., to 
Lutz, Fla. 

Walter J. Damer from Covington, Ind., 
to the Meridian Heights church, 4705 
Central Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 

Gerald N. Reiff was recently transfer- 
ed from Orange Presbytery to Winston- 
Salem where he will be pastor of the 
Pilot Mountain, N. C., church. 

Chambers F. McCutcheon, Sanford, 
N. C. has been called to the First church, 
Laurens, S. C. 

John S. Lyles, Chester, S. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Marion, S. C., chuch. 
He returned recently from a year as a 
Fulbright Scholar at the University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


CANADIAN EFFORT 

John Sutherland Bonnell, Fifth Avenue 
church, New York, will be the keynote 
speaker to launch a Canada-wide steward- 
ship crusade to raise $5 million for 
missionary purposes. The campaign will 
be launched in late September, with 
Dr. Bonnell’s address in Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island, rebroadcast to 
every part of Canada over the Canadian 
Broadcasting System. 


MARRIED 

John N. Miller, Snow Hill, N. C., and 
Evelyn Dowdy Hardy of La Grange, N. C., 
were married Aug. 20 in the Jason church 
where Mr. Miller is also pastor. 


DCEs 

Virginia Irene Morris, who graduated 
from Princeton Seminary this year with 
a master of Christian education degree, 
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is the new DCE at Westminster church, 
Charlotte, N. C. This chureh, now three 
years old and meeting at Queens College, 
has grown frem 240 to 550 members. 


Truman Douglass Says: 


Protestants Desperately Need 
A Few Ecumenical Successes 


New York (rNS)—Protestant bodies 
in this country “desperately need a few 
ecumenical successes,” Truman B. Doug- 
lass, executive vice-president of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches’ Board 
of Home Missions, said in an article in 
Advance, the denomination’s bi-weekly 
publication. 

“The failure of the Presbyterian-Epis- 
copal negotiations and the postponement 
of reunion of the three Presbyterian 
bodies have been serious blows,” he said. 

“In some quarters there is a dismal 
sense that American Protestantism is im- 
potent to alter what it repeatedly acknowl- 
edges as wrong. For, whatever may be 
said in favor of organizational diversity 
as representative of variety in religious 
experience, it is clear that our contem- 
porary denominationalism is almost total- 
ly unrelated to the real and significant 


differences in Christian faith and prac- 
tice. 


“Our denominational system has con- 
siderable relationship to the past, very 
little to the present, and none whatever 
to the future.” 

Dr. Douglass’ plea for union among 
denominations was written largely in ex- 
planation of the philosophy behind the 
forthcoming merger of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. Scheduled to be- 
come effective in June, 1957, it will create 
the United Church of Christ with a com- 
bined membership of more than 2,000,- 
000. 

“In order to justify their present exis- 
tence,” Dr. Douglass said, ‘‘denomina- 
tions feel obligated to keep alive the 
pretense that the ancient quarrels which 
first brought them into being have never 
subsided. 

“Small wonder the world never dreams 
that the church might impart to it the 
secret of community when the church is 


so obviously not itself a community, vis- 
ibly united and reconciled.” 


Fresh Approach on Union 
Urged by Canadian Leader 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA (RNS)—A fresh 
approach to conversations on union with 
other churches was urged here by Arch- 
bishop Walter Foster Barfoot of Rupert’s 
Land, Anglican Primate of Canada. 

He told the 19th triennial General 
Synod of the Anglican Church of Canada 
not to be discouraged because union talks 
with the United Church of Canada “have 
reached a point of ineffectiveness.” 

Dr. Barfoot suggested that the rela- 
tionship of Anglicans with other Chris- 
tian bodies in Canada be studied among 
the church’s general membership. He 
said such a study might arouse concern 
and understanding ‘where now apathy 
and misunderstanding prevail.” 

The primate said he was unable to 
discern any strong urge towards organic 
union on the part of the church’s mem- 
bership. 

“Tf it does exist among our own church 
people,” he said, “it is for the most part 
inarticulate. And in the absence of such 
strong incentive to union conversations 
are bound to flag if not fail.” 

In future conversations, Archbishop 
Barfoot said, “there should be no dead- 
line to meet, no concrete scheme to be 
fabricated—and consequently no sense 
of frustration if a scheme fails to 
emerge.” 

In his address, Dr. Barfoot stressed the 
value of “mass evangelism” as compared 
with a “passive” presentation of the gos- 
pel. He cautioned that “recent mass 
evangelism cannot be discounted, as some 
would do, as ‘mere emotionalism.’ ” 

“General Booth (William Booth, Sal- 
vation Army founder) used to say that he 
liked his religion like his tea, ‘hot,’ 
and perhaps modern man feels like that,” 
the primate said. 
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